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WE CAN’T AFFORD TO FLOP 


OncE again history has evinced the ironic human 
spectacle of an exalting idealism in times of adversity, 
retrogressing in times of success and promised pros- 
perity into an old, “normal” complacency and selfish- 
ness. With Hitler menacing Stalingrad and Rommel 
poised to strike at El Alamein, the tottering, highly 
imperiled Allied states were willing to make almost 
any concessions even in terms of national sovereignty. 
In international relations on the governmental level, 
the Allied leaders did not shy away from the concept 
of a truly strong international political body, even at 
the price and eost of a certain amount of national, 
sovereign “rights”; in international relations on an 
educational and eultural level, there seemed, at that 
time, nothing very offending and frightening in the 
prospect of a powerful central educational agency 
with supervisory powers which would forever render 
impossible the monstrosity of the Hitler youth they 
vere combating and which was threatening to over- 
come them. However, as military fortunes turned in 
favor of the Allies, distrust and national egocentrism 
tose to their former towering heights, injecting the 
ony of the Big Five Veto into the UN (the inter- 
tational governmental agency) and injecting a similar 
larcieal, wishy-washy, and even nullifying note into 
the activities of the London educational conference, 
producing a Charter no stronger than what had previ- 
ously been devised and seeking to defend its cowardice 
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by citing the 19th-century ideal, admittedly obsolete 
in the dark days of 1942, of the utter inviolability of 
national sovereignty, a factor which promises to be- 
come the villain of the twentieth century. 

This writer once sat on a Nazi school bench. He 
attended schools in Luxembourg and France. He re- 
ceived the major part of his education, and is now 
teaching, in this country. Having observed, firsthand, 
the goals, directions, and methods of various national 
school systems and philosophies, he cannot help sens- 
ing an emotion of complete frustration and he cannot 
help charging the London delegates with very poor 
insight and neglect of opportunity. 

What did these delegates, a curious conglomeration 
of statesmen trained in the school of appeasement and 
expediency on the one hand and educators flattered 
at this opportunity of playing at statesmanship on 
the other, accomplish? Here briefly are the main 
functions of the proposed organization: 


1. Increase the exchange of students and teachers. 

2. Eliminate illiteracy. 

3. Make books of one country available to another. 

4. Encourage scientific research. 

5. Increase use of press, radio, and motion pictures for 
spreading knowledge and mutual understanding. 


The utter paucity of new functions hits the eye, but 
that, avowedly, is not per se an objectionable feature. 
With the possible exception of the first function, no 
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objection can very well be raised against any of them. 
However, the Charter then reveals that it has failed 
to advance over previous attempts at international 
education and that it has likewise failed to live up to 
the high hopes which educators had placed in it as a 
result of the optimistic idealism in the days of military 
adversity. For it states categorically that the pro- 
posed organization is prohibited from intervening in 
the domestic educational matters of a state. The con- 
cessions made to more liberal delegates, that each 
member state should be required to report periodically 
on the laws, regulations, and statistics relating to its 
educational activities and institutions and that a com- 
mittee was to be appointed to make annual reports to 
UNESCO on what was taking place in each country, 
seem weak in the light of our previous experiences 
with similar organizations based exclusively on good 
will. 

When we recall that the League of Nations was 
provided with an agency, “The International Com- 
mittee of Intellectual Cooperation,” having the specific 
function of spreading a knowledge of the civilization 
and culture of nations among one another, and when 
we likewise recall that this committee not once de- 
nounced Nazism and its total domination of German 
schools, we cannot conceivably put very much more 
faith in this new organization which, like its prede- 
cessor, has nothing stronger to back it up than the 
highly unreliable agent of good will. 

The now old, well-meaning, but ineffectual Geneva 
Bureau of International Education was assigned 
functions very much akin to those enumerated for 
UNESCO. In fact, its regular publication, Interna- 
tional Education, also reports on the educational 
activities of and in the various nations. The Institute 
of International Education, New York City, is pri- 
marily concerned with the first and, partly, with all 
the functions now assigned to UNESCO. Yet, for the 
exchange of students and teachers to be a truly power- 
ful weapon for the forces of peace, there must be 
something more basic, something stronger, underlying 
that function. Let us not forget those German 
soldiers who were sent to Norway shortly after World 
War I and who, envious of the comparative wealth 
they saw, grew to hate their hosts and were the very 
ones who, in 1940, spearheaded the invasion of the 
Norse country. Nor must we forget the numerous 
known examples of German students, sent to study at 
American universities, who would seize every oppor- 
tunity to propagandize the Nazi cause when invited 
to address an American audience. Even the German 
youth whose parents had been compelled to flee that 
country was not totally able to dissociate himself from 
the propaganda he had been exposed to in the Nazi 
school (despite the counteracting influence of an anti- 
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Nazi home) and has often been guilty, unwittingly 80, 
of interpreting America in foreign—in this case, 
Nazi—terms. 

For a student exchange to operate on the side of 
peace, or even to keep such a function neutralized, 


- it must be dependent on the very features the “a 


delegates have been unwilling to confer on UNESCO. 
These features may be described as: 


1. Paralleling the educational objectives of various 
nations. 

2. Rescuing the schools from the sole political contro) 
of the national government, 

3. Putting the schools and educational legislation under 
international supervision by establishing internationg| 
educational commissions in the various national capitals 
with access at all times to any and all schools. 


The present writer warns against the assumption 
that any of these features need, or would necessarily, 
impair or completely eliminate from the schools 
national traditions. However, these features are de- 
signed to prevent the repetition of some of the intel. 
lectual and cultural and educational crimes he saw 
committed in the Nazi schools. In the Hitler school, 
he saw education converted into a tool for war by a 
government bent upon a course of war. A few days 
before the advent of Hitlerism, the history teacher 
reveled in the glorious achievements of Charlemagne; 
a few weeks later, upon an order from the Nazi 
minister, the same teacher condemned the medieval 
emperor on the ground that he had ruthlessly slain 
4,000 true German Saxons, all of Aryan blood, for the 
sake of the alien Christianity. History became a 
study in ethnocentrism; Latin, a corollary in racial 
history ; mathematics, a means of aiming at the highest 
efficiency in the use of military weapons; the foreign 
languages, a preparation for espionage activities. 
German education, as must all education solely and 
exclusively under the power of a national government 
intent on war, was necessarily transformed into 4 
helpless instrument for war. 

In the Luxembourg and French schools,“was 4 
situation almost diametrically opposed. France was 
governed by people who had not been able to forget 
the devastation wrought upon French soil and the 
staggering losses in life suffered in the course of 
World War I. Their reluctance to fight, as they put 
it, for Czechs and Poles, or to die for France, was 
reflected only too clearly in the French school of the 
late ’thirties. 

Just as surely as war is inevitable if the youths of 
two neighboring nations have been trained to revel 
in the glories of war, so war is also inevitable if the 
youth of one nation glorifies war and the youth of the 
neighboring country abhors and shuns it. We saw it 
in 1914, when the poilu, raised under the slogal; 
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“Death to the Boches,” proved the stronger fighter 
against the heaviest odds. We saw it again in the 
superiority of the Nazi soldier of 1939, who was raised 
on a diet of war over the pacifistie poilu, taught to rest 
on the laurels earned by his ancestors. Defeat seems 
to carry in it the germs of a desire for revenge. This 
may, in part at least, explain the curious fact that, 
in the recent wars waged between these countries, 
Germans and Frenchmen have alternated as victors 
and vanquished in a vicious eyele of give and take. 
Therefore, this writer believes, the schools must 
no longer be a mirror of the national policy lest a 
government pursue a belligerent course. Before the 
use of a textbook may be authorized in a given 
country, that text must be inspected and approved by 
UNESCO, or possibly by the UNESCO-appointed 
international commission assigned to that particular 
country. That same commission, if it perceives that 
a bellicose government attempts to impose its course 
on its youth in any way injurious to peace, ought first 
to warn that government and, if that warning is not 
heeded, notify UNESCO of its findings, and the 
parent body may then refer the matter to UN or to 
the individual governments concerned. Not only can 
the commission appointed by UNESCO, by exercising 
supervisory powers, attempt to prevent the inculeation 
of ethnocentric and war-glorifying concepts, but it can 
also effectively judge the peace-loving character and 
political direction of the particular country. With 


Events... 
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the exception of the textbook-control function of 
UNESCO and the supervisory function of the 
UNESCO-appointed commission, there would be no 
controls and most certainly no infringement of either 
the national sovereignty or national traditions, unless 
they be judged by all as being conducive to war. 

The clause inserted in the present charter, categori- 
cally assuring the various member states (Russia was 
not even represented at the London meeting and yet 
all states must be represented or the scheme just out- 
lined may have dangerous repercussions) that there 
shall be no interference in the domestic educational 
problems of the state, is indicative of the fact that 
UNESCO, as now constituted, is to be just another 
paper organization, full of air and collapsible, and 
one must conclude that we have learned very little 
from World War II. Will not even the horrible 
spectre of all-powerful atomic weapons rouse us from 
our complacency, from the jealous, distrustful way we 
have been guarding what we demagogically call na- 
tional sovereignty, all holy, all powerful, and force us 
into taking measures which will guarantee that our 
youth, the only safeguard of our future peace, be 
taught to recognize and tread the path of peace? Or 
will it take another war, more disastrous, more horri- 
ble, more devastating, to teach us that humanity is 
destined for destruction if its moral and political 
progress and insight cannot keep pace with scientific 
advances? Frankly, we cannot afford to flop. 





FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOLS MAY BE “JUST 
AROUND THE CORNER” 

Ar long, long last, a bill appropriating funds for 
Federal participation in the support of the general 
public schools was “reported out” unanimously by 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor under 
date of May 17. The proposed act carries an appro- 
priation of $150,000,000 for the fiseal year beginning 
July 1, 1946, $200,000,000 for the next fiscal year, and 
$250,000,000 for each year thereafter. 

It is more than a quarter of a century—just 28 
years, in fact—since the present writer, along with 
uch more influential and important persons, urged 
similar measure before the Senate Committee on 
Edueation and Labor, and continued to urge such a 
measure every year for at least ten years. These sev- 
eral and sundry bills never got beyond the Senate 
committee room. 

The sum named for the first fiscal year is, happily, 
4 good bit larger than any of the earlier bills dared 
‘o mention. It should, if passed, do something to 
relieve the situation —W. C. B. 





AN ORGANIZATION OF WIDE IMPLICA- 
TIONS AND PROMISE 

Ir goes without saying that the “better world” of 
which we hear so much talk will become the real thing 
only if the younger generation, inspired by what they 
hear, turns talk into performance. 

Such an organization as the American Youth for 
European Youth, once a project of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, now an independent agency hav- 
ing its work organized and directed by student com- 
mittees, seems to be an ideal setup for the creation 
of that “mutual understanding and international good 
will” without which “a better world is but an empty 
phrase.” An Advisory Board and an Executive Com- 
mittee give guidance and help to the student com- 
mittees and decide the general policies of the organi- 
zation. William H. Kilpatrick, professor emeritus 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is chairman of the board, and Ernst Papanek is ex- 
ecutive director. Headquarters are at 35 East 35th 
Street, New York 16. 

To date this significant movement has enlisted the 
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support of 500 schools, camps, youth groups, and set- 
tlement houses, involving more than 600,000 students 
in 41 states. Its goal is to mobilize all the youth of 
the country “to help children on the other side.” 

Schools here sponsor schools and institutions overseas, 
Individual students send toilet kits and educational kits 
to individual youngsters in Europe and Asia. Books are 
collected, toys are made, city and state student com- 
mittees are set up, and the young people themselves 
establish international contacts and organize help for 
youth all over the world. 


Contacts overseas are made “through American for- 
eign-relief agencies working on child projects overseas 
and through national school and child-welfare authori- 
ties.” In this way many countries are reached. More 
than 50 erates containing toilet kits, eandy, assorted 
gifts, shoes, clothing, and food have gone, or are ready 
to go, to France, Holland, Belgium, Yugoslavia, Eng- 
land, Italy, and China. Some groups undertake a dis- 
tinetively personal adventure in friendship, such as 
providing for every child in a school one hot meal a 
day for a year, or answering a cabled Macedonian call 
from some special group in desperate need. A sug- 
gestion may come from a name, as when the children 
of a Dunkirk, U. S. A., send gifts to the children of 
Dunkirk, France. A Jewish refugee children’s home 
in France receives gifts from refugee children in the 
United States. Many letters and scrapbooks con- 
tribute to the cause, which has now become so exten- 
sive in scope that the student committees and the 
Executive Committee on April 29 approved changing 
the name, American Youth for European Youth, to 
American Youth for World Youth. 

Can this far-reaching philanthropy fail? Not if, 
as we are told, there’s no such word in the bright 
lexicon of youth!—N. W. 


INTERUNIVERSITY CO-OPERATION IN PRO- 
GRAMS OF GENERAL EDUCATION 

NINETEEN colleges and universities wil! co-operate 
in a project in general education, Ralph A. Tyler, 
chairman of the department of education, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, announced, May 7, following a one- 
day conference of college delegates on the Midway 
campus. The interuniversity organization, set up by 
the delegates, will conduct a series of projects through 
the co-operating schools to iron out critical problems 
facing education in providing completely effective pro- 
grams for general education. 

Discussing the newly formed group, Dr. Tyler said: 


There is common agreement that the purpose of gen- 
eral education is to provide the education necessary for 
the intelligent layman and citizen. Experience, however, 
has demonstrated that it is difficult to get an adequate 
program of general education through courses limited 


to specific subject fields. The interuniversity organiza- 
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tion will attempt to solve the common problems of gen- 
eral education and to set up general courses cutting 
across subject lines. 


The 19 charter members of the organization, which 
will include approximately 25 schools, are: Antioch 
College (Yellow Springs, Ohio), Indiana University, 
Denison University (Granville, Ohio), Knox College 
(Galesburg, Ill.), University of Colorado, the Univer. 
sity of Chicago, Iowa State College (Ames), the State 
University of Iowa, University of Illinois, Drake Uni. 
versity (Des Moines), Michigan State College, the 
Ohio State University, Coe College (Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa), University of Louisville, Lawrence College 
(Appleton, Wis.), University of Wyoming, Washing. 
ton University (St. Louis), and Syracuse (N. Y.) 
University. 

Preliminary projects to be conducted by the organi- 
zation will deal with such problems in general educa- 
tion as: (1) how general courses can be organized to 
avoid superficiality, to demand considerable depth of 
understanding and intellectual effort, and to provide 
for sequence from year to year; (2) how courses can 
be organized to provide adequately for the interrela- 
tion among the several courses and to achieve some 
degree of unity in their educational effects; (3) prepa- 
ration, development, and distribution of instructional 
materials, texts, references, movies, and other audio- 
visual aids for improving general education; (4) how 
individual differences can be appropriately met; (5) 
how adequate motivation can be achieved among stu- 
dents who have strong special and vocational interests; 
(6) adequate appraisal of student progress; and (7) 
teacher-training programs. 

The organization will also provide opportunities for 
summer workshops, training facilities and programs 
for new faculty members, clearing materials and ideas, 
and publishing materials of general usefulness. The 
controlling structure of the organization will consist 
of an advisory group of representatives from every 
member institution, an executive committee of five, and 
a local committee on each campus. 


HIGH-SCHOOL OPINION 


Tue Institute of Student Opinion, sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazines, submitted to 75,188 pupils in 
1,570 high schools the following question: 

It has been proposed that a World Government be 
formed to replace the United Nations Organization. 
Under this proposal each nation would have the same 
relationship to the World Government as each of our 
states has to the Federal Government. An elected as 
sembly would control international affairs for all mem 
ber nations. Would you be in favor of United States 
membership in such a World Government? 


The response was: Total vote, 55 per cent in favor; 
28 per cent opposed; and 17 per cent neutral. The 
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difference between the opinions of boys and girls was 
a negligible 1 per cent. 

The views of high-school pupils per se may or may 
not be important, but when we remember that the 
‘teen-age population reflects, at least to a considerable 
extent, the thought of the older generation, their par- 
ents, teachers, and elders in general, this fact, to- 
vether with the opinions of the outstanding youth of 
both sexes who are doing their own thinking, adds 
such signifieance to the picture that the high-school 
pupils may well represent something like a cross sec- 
tion of public opinion as a whole.—N. W. 


THE FIRST ANNUAL EASTERN PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL-LIBRARY CONFERENCE 

Tue first annual Eastern Pennsylvania School Li- 
brary Conference was held at State Teachers College 
(Kutztown), April 5-6. It was sponsored jointly by 
the library schools of the Kutztown college and the 
State Teachers College at Millersville. . 

Louis Shores, direetor, Library School, the George 
Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville), spoke on 
“The Outlook for School Librarianships” at the dinner 
meeting, Friday night. On Saturday, the luncheon 
was addressed by Nora Beust, specialist in libraries, 
U. 8. Office of Education, who spoke on “Encouraging 
the Maximum Use of the Elementary School Library.” 
Brief talks were also given by four authors: Mar- 
guerite de Angeli, Mildred Jordan, James Bennett 
Nolan, and Arthur D. Graeff. 

The programs presented on the afternoon of the 
sixth dealt with audio-visual aids, school-library plan- 
ning, and the services of the Pennsylvania State Li- 
brary. On Saturday morning, there were two group 
conferences, one on “Book Selection for School Li- 
braries”; the other on “Functions and Purposes of 
School Libraries.” 

The conference in 1947 will be held at State Teach- 
ers College (Millersville), March 7-8. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN “PLANTS 
COLONIES” 

THE Extension Division, University of Wisconsin, 
has established at Racine a full-time educational center 
“as a branch of the state university, where the first 
'wo years of college work in letters and science and 
additional programs in eredit and noncredit subjects 
will be offered through three semesters.” The city 
of Racine will put the MeMynn school building at the 
lisposal of the division next fall, according to a re- 
port by L. H. Adolfson, director of the division. Two- 
year terminal courses in technical fields will eventu- 
ally be offered, but at present college-level extension 
courses are being taught in the Racine Voeational 
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School, accommodating 210 students. Ampler facili- 
ties will be available in the McMynn building. 

University extension classes carrying credit toward 
a degree are being conducted for day students at other 
cities in the state, and notably at Milwaukee, where 
1,200 students are enrolled in such courses. 


FURTHER NOTICES OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
AND WORKSHOPS 

Exmira (N. Y.) Couxge is offering a veterans’ ses- 
sion of nine weeks, beginning June 3, for those in the 
vicinity who are qualified under Public Law 346. The 
work will be on the freshman-college level, and credits 
may be transferred to “other colleges and universities 
offering the degree which the veteran desires.” The 
president of the college, William 8. A. Pott, will act 
as president of the session, and John R. Tuttle, of the 
college staff, as director. The college will not pro- 
vide housing. The program will include courses in 
mathematics, languages, general physics, American 
government, modern European history, mechanical 
drafting, and blueprint reading. 

A training program in special education, with inter- 
departmental sponsorship, has been scheduled by the 
State University of Iowa for the summer session, June 
12—-August 7. It is designed for supervisors and 
teachers of pupils educationally retarded, physically 
handicapped, hard of hearing, partially seeing, re- 
tarded in reading, and defective in speech. Some 25 
courses are available, and courses and clinical pro- 
grams will draw upon the findings of a large research 
project dealing with the problems of the handicapped 
that has been maintained at the university for 25 
years. 

Clyde E. Wildman, president, DePauw University 
(Greencastle, Ind.), has announced a summer session 
of two terms, the first beginning on June 17, the 
second, on July 22. The session has been planned 
“for war veterans, all other men students, and upper- 
class women students.” 

The Detroit Institute of Musical Art, now affiliated 
with the University of Detroit, is offering four-year 
programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Music 
and Bachelor of Music Education. The summer ses- 
sion, registration for which begins June 20, will ac- 
cept for degree credit only those students who can 
meet the university’s entrance requirements and who 
have sufficient musical training and talent to justify 
their admission to the courses sought. All inquiries 
should be addressed to William H. B. Rees, 52 Putnam 
Avenue, Detroit 2. 

The following public-school administrators will con- 
duct a seminar in educational leadership and adminis- 
tration at Stanford University during the summer 
session, June 24-August 16: Vierling Kersey, super- 
intendent of schools, Los Angeles; Willard Goslin, 
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superintendent of schools, Minneapolis; Roy Simpson, 
state superintendent of public instruction, California; 
Paul Rehmus, superintendent of schools, Lakewood 
(Ohio), and Frank Wright, superintendent of schools, 
El Monte (Calif.). 

The University of New Mexico will hold its annual 
Taos Field School of Art from July 1 to August 4. 
Taos is in the center of the Southwest Pueblo country, 
where students will have at hand collections of Indian 
relics, library facilities, a stage and auditorium, and 
an art gallery for exhibits. The Harwood Foundation 
at Taos will be headquarters. Lez L. Haas, of the 
university art faculty, will direct the school, the staff 
of which will include outstanding American artists. 

A Workshop in Early Childhood Edueation will be 
conducted by Teachers College, Temple University 
(Philadelphia), at the Oak Lane Country Day School, 
from July 1 to August 9, for the benefit of graduate 
and undergraduate students who wish to “extend their 
certification” to the fields of nursery school or kinder- 
garten, or who desire assistance in “training others to 
care for young children,” or who are interested “in 
a basie understanding of young children as an aid in 
teaching.” Six credits on both the graduate and un- 
dergraduate levels may be earned. Three groups of 
children between the ages of two and five will be in 
attendance, 9-12: 30, so that every student may en- 
gage in student teaching under the direction of a staff 
member. The tuition for undergraduates will be $54; 
for graduates, $60, plus a laboratory fee of $5. The 
committee in charge of the workshop will be George 
E. Walk, dean; J. Conrad Seegers, associate dean; 
and Esther Mason, assistant professor of early child- 
hood and elementary education, all of Teachers Col- 
lege. Applications should be addressed to the Work- 
shop, Temple University, Broad Street and Mont- 
gomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22. 

Goddard College (Plainfield, Vt.), encouraged by 
the results of its 1945 Workshop on the Resources and 
Problems of New England at which representatives of 
“occupational, public, and private interests” met to- 
gether to use their collective wits in solving not only 
critical individual problems but those “of vital interest 
to all New Englanders,” will conduct a second New 
England Workshop on Social Engineering, July 7- 
August 11. The questions it will seek to answer will 
concern “the processes of determining constructive 
changes in the life of a people in relation to the wise 
use of available resources” and “the means through 
which changes may be accomplished for the greatest 
benefit of all people.” Application for membership 
in the workshop should be made to George Beecher, 
executive secretary, New England Workshcp, Goddard 
College. 
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As a feature of its summer school, Evansville (Ind.) 
College is sponsoring a field trip in sociology to Mexieg 
City during the intersession, starting August 12. Th 
course, which will carry three credits, will be limites 
to 31 students. They will be conducted by Dean Long, 
head of the department of economies and busines 
administration, and Mrs. Long, and the group will be 
joined in Mexico City by Gertrude Leich, head of the 
department of Spanish, who will eliminate language 
difficulties and assist with the “general content of the 
course,” which is to comprise the folkways, customs, 
institutions, and culture of the people of Mexico. The 
college will try to arrange for a larger group of stu- 
dents if the present growing interest in Pan America 
should demand it. 

J. B. Edmonson, dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, announces that the annual Sum. 
mer Education Conference will be held during the 
week of July 22. An exhibit of textbooks, reviews 
of recent books, discussion of the newer teaching aids, 
as well as programs on remedial reading, visual edu- 
cation, civic edueation, and guidance, will be among 
the many features of the conference. Copies of the 
program will be available about June 15. 


A PROGRAM FOR MUSIC STUDENTS AT 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


A Composers’ Conference and Chamber Musie Cen- 
ter, “the first to be held in the United States,” have 
been scheduled for August 17-31 on the campus of 
Middlebury (Vt.) College, according to an announee- 
ment by Samuel §S. Stratton, president of the college. 
The conference and center will be under the direction 
of the founder and director of the Vermont State 
Symphony Orchestra, Alan Carter, who is a member 
of the music faculty of the college. 

The Composers’ Conference has as its purpose 4 
threefold function: (1) “to provide experienced criti- 
cism of scores and a program of discussion, instruc- 
tion, and performance”; (2) to give to both profes- 
sionals and nonprofessionals “a better understanding 
of how serious composing is accomplished”; and (3) 
to assist the composer in the performance of his task 
by frank and constructive criticism, 

The Chamber Music Center will make available to 
amateurs and to those proficient in their art “ample 
chamber-musie material” and will “funetion as an ad- 
junct to the conference in providing contact betweel 
the composer and the student of music.” 

Members of the conference-center staff, representing 
a number of states, are: 

Alexander Broude, president, Broude Brothers, Nev 


York music publishers; Virginia deBlasiis, concertmaste’, 
Vermont State Symphony Orchestra; Richard F. Done 
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yan, conductor, New Haven Symphony Orchestra and 
member of the faculty of the Yale University School of 
Music; George Finckel, of the music faculty, Benning- 
ton (Vt.) College; Alfred Frankenstein, music editor, 
san Francisco Chronicle; Edwin Ideler, first violinist, 
Louisville (Ky.) Philharmonic String Quartet; Otto 
Leuning, of the Chicago Grand Opera Company and 
director, opera department, Columbia University; Raul 
Spivak, Argentine pianist; Hugo Winter, of Associated 
Musie Publishers, Inc., New York; and Director Carter, 


WHAT MEN OF THE ARMED FORCES ARE 
THINKING 


A RELEASE from Boston University’s Bureau of Pub- 
licity, March 8, gives some data on a “social-attitudes” 
poll of former students now with the Armed Forces. 
The questionnaire was sent to 7,000; 1,069 responded, 
nearly evenly divided between officers and enlisted 
men; 54 per cent had served overseas, 39 per cent were 
still overseas, 43 per cent had served only in the United 
States, and 15 per cent had returned to the United 
States for discharge. They were asked for their opin- 
ions on labor unions, the Negro question, an interna- 
tional organization for peace, Japanese Americans, 
selective service, and social legislation. 

Those who had returned from overseas were more 
suspicious of other nations and less in sympathy with 
labor unions than were those in other groups, but they 
were in favor of an international organization. They 
were stronger for compulsory military service, but not 
so strong for social legislation, as compared with the 
other groups. Japanese-American rights were ap- 
proved by all, but members of the returned groups 
were less positive than were the men still overseas. 

The officers were “against strengthening the unions, 
while enlisted men were definitely pro-union.” Officers 
showed the same attitude toward “legislation for the 
benefit of the Negro” and were more in favor of peace- 
time selective service than were the enlisted men. Both 
groups were for an international organization and for 
the rights of Japanese Americans. 

In general, opinions of the former university stu- 
dents indieate support of more governmental control 
of unions; segregation, but equal rights, for Negroes; 
the same privileges for “citizens of Japanese ancestry” 
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as for native-born Americans; and “participation in 
an international organization for the maintenance of 
peace.” 


CURRICULUM CHANGES AT DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE 

A “wIDER range of subjects” in the first two years 
of college and “a required senior-year course in the 
great issues of the modern world” have been adopted 
by the faculty of Dartmouth College, with the purpose 
of increasing “the Dartmouth graduate’s understand- 
ing of the postwar world” and his “awareness of the 
obligation to use knowledge in making decisions and 
taking action.” 

The proposed program, which will become operative 
next fall, is within the framework of the liberal-arts 
curriculum, but will be concerned with “vital issues in 
the sciences, social sciences, and humanities” and will 
feature weekly lectures by eminent visiting authorities. 

A sophomore course in the classics of European 
literature and thought will be a great-books course on 
the cultural tradition of the West. 

The faculty committee on educational policy, in 
accord with a trend in that direction, is of the opinion 
that specialization should rest upon a background of 
general education in the humanities, social sciences, 
and sciences and that the latter are not merely di- 
rected toward later specialized work but are, like 
beauty, their own excuse for being. The committee 
made its report to the faculty after free diseussions 
with the various divisions of the college and unani- 
mous approval by the members of the committee. 

The report made a clear distinction between “spe- 
cialized technical education and liberal edueation” in 
these words: 

The former assumes a limited horizon and a fixed goal; 
it assumes that the student can predict what few subjects 
he needs to know for vocational competence, and that we 
can teach him those subjects. The latter assumes a limit- 
less goal; that our job in the liberal-arts college is not 
to teach a student what he is to know, but to extend his 
intellectual horizon and increase his capacity for learn- 
ing, throughout life, in endeavors and fields that we can- 
not now even guess at. The one regards education as a 
product, the other regards it,as a continuing process. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Eugene H. KiernpeEt, president, State Teachers 
College (Valley City, N. D.), on July 1 will succeed 
J. H. Ames, resigned, in the presidency of State 
Teachers College (River Falls, Wis.). 


R. H. CanrTRELL, superintendent of the Minnesota 





district of the Church of the Nazarene, has been 
named president, Kletzing College (University Park, 
Towa), to succeed Charles W. Butler, June 1. 


E. C. Dopp, whose appointment as college examiner 
and director of curriculum for the Texas State De- 
partment of Education was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, February 28, 1942, has been appointed the 
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first president of the newly established Howard 
County Junior College (Big Spring, Tex.). In No- 
vember, 1945, “the citizens of Howard County voted 
overwhelmingly to establish at Big Spring a junior 
college of the first class.” At that time seven trustees 
were chosen, funds were raised for maintenance of 
the new institution, and “a bond issue of $200,000 
was authorized for permanent improvements.” 


J. ROLLAND CroMPTON was installed as headmaster 
of the Pennington (N. J.) School for Boys, May 10. 
Dr. Crompton is the fourteenth person to hold this 
post in the 108-year-old history of the school. 


S. C. Houuister, dean, College of Engineering, Cor- 
nell University, was named vice-president of the uni- 
versity, May 4. In addition to his new duties, Dean 
Hollister will continue to serve as head of the college. 


WALTER S. NEwMAN, assistant state superintendent 
of public instruction, Virginia, became vice-president, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Blacksburg), May 15. 
Dowell J. Howard, state supervisor of agricultural 
education, has succeeded Dr. Newman. Byron N. 
Cooper, a member of the staff of the U. S. National 
Museum, on April 1 succeeded the late Roy J. Holden 
as head of the department of geology. Dr. Holden’s 
death was reported in ScHoot anp Society, December 
22, 1945. 


Rosert E. Summers, professor of mechanical engi- 
neering, University of Minnesota, will succeed William 
S. Carlson as dean of admissions and records, July 1. 
Dr. Carlson’s appointment as president, University of 
Delaware, was reported in ScHooL anv SOCcIETY, 
March 2. 


Wiima ANDERSON Kirpy-MILLER, dean of freshmen 
and chairman of the board of admissions, Wellesley 
College, has been appointed to the newly created post, 
dean of instruction, Radcliffe College, and will assume 
office, September 1. Mrs. Kirby-Miller will advise 
students in the three upper classes and will be re- 
sponsible “for the organization and administration of 
the new advisorial system, in which she will work 
closely with departments in Harvard University.” 
The appointment marks the reorganization of the 
work of the dean’s office in consonance with the Har- 
vard Report on General Education. 


Jack B. Renick, former principal, Spencer-Penn 
High School, Spencer (Va.), has been appointed aca- 
demic dean, Ferrum (Va.) Junior College, and will 
assume his new post, July 1. 


GeorGe E. Hi, professor of education and di- 
rector of student-personnel services, Macalester Col- 
lege (St. Paul, Minn.), has been appointed head of 
the department of education and director of teacher 
training, Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia). 
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Dr. Hill, who will assume his new duties about July 
1, succeeds Herbert Galen Lull, who will remain < 
the staff as a part-time teacher. 


Mayor THorPE M. LanGey, former professor of 
geography and geology, State Teachers College (gp. 


perior, Wis.), who was released from the Army early 


in May after four years of service, has been appointed 
director of the adult-edueation center and of the sun. 
mer session, Rockford (Ill.) College. 


Water F. ANDERSON, director of music, Karamy 
House, Cleveland, has been named chairman of the 
department of music, Antioch College (Yellow 
Springs, Ohio). The first Negro to be appointed 
to the staff of the eollege, Professor Anderson yill 
assume his new post in September. 


SrepHEN A. McCarruy, whose appointment as as. 
sistant director of libraries, Columbia University, was 
reported in ScHoot anD Society, Mareh 11, 1944, will 
assume his post as director, Cornell University Li- 
brary, September 1, succeeding Otto Kinkeldey, who 
is on sabbatical leave prior to his retirement in June. 
E. R. B. Willis, acting director, will continue as head 
of the library staff until Dr. McCarthy takes office. 


KarHRINE KOLuer, associate professor of English, 
University of Rochester (N. Y.), has been promoted 
to a full professorship and named chairman of the 
department of English, “the first woman in the 96- 
year history of the institution to become head of a 
major department in the College of Arts and Sci- 
ence.” Dr. Koller sueceeds Richard L. Greene, whose 
appoimment to the presidency of Wells College 
(Aurora, N. Y.) was reported in ScHOoL AND Socizty, 
March 30. 


Frep WEstT, a member of the staff of Texas Chris- 
tian University (Fort Worth), has been appointed 
head of the department of religious education, Wabash 
College (Crawfordsville, Ind.). 


JoHN CHIpMAN, professor of process metallurgy, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of metallurgy to sue- 
ceed Robert S. Williams, who will retire in July after 
44 years of service to the institute. 


Carton F. ScoFIELD, associate professor of psy- 
chology, the University of Buffalo, has been appointed 
acting head of the department, succeeding the late 
Daniel B. Leary, whose death was reported in ScH00l 
AND Society, May 11. 


Minprep ENGLISH, supervisor, Peabody Laboratory 
School, Georgia State College for Women (Milledge- 
ville), has been granted a year’s leave of absence t0 
serve as head of elementary and secondary education, 
education and religious-affairs section, public-health 
and welfare branch, Internal Affairs and Commut 
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cations Division, Office of Military Government for 
Germany, Berlin. Miss English sailed from New 
York City, May 7. 

Oscar Lewis, former social scientist, division of 
farm population and rural welfare, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, has been awarded a grant-in-aid by the 
department which will enable him to serve as visiting 
professor of sociology, University of Habana (Cuba), 
for a four-month period that began on April 2. Dr. 
Lewis will also serve as consultant in rural-social ser- 
vice, Ministry of Education. 

Wu1AM J. GrirFin, former head of the department 
of language and literature, State Teachers College 
(St. Cloud, Minn.), has been given a grant-in-aid by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, to serve as visit- 
ing professor of American literature, University of 
Brazil (Rio de Janeiro), for the school year that 
began in April. The first occupant of the chair, 
which was inaugurated two years ago under the joint 
auspices of the department and the university, was 
Morton D. Zabel, head of the department of English, 
Loyola University (Chicago), who recently returned 
to the United States after two years in the post. 


A. L, TEACHEY, director of the food-production war- 
training program, division of vocational education, 
North Carolina State Department of Public Instrue- 
tion, has been appointed state supervisor of the state’s 
farmer-training program, established in the same divi- 
sion as part of the plan to provide on-the-job training 
for veterans now farming or who want to be estab- 
lished in farming. 


Wiu1am W. Farrcioues, principal, Memorial High 
School, Pelham (N. Y.), who has been serving as 
acting superintendent of schools since the death of 
Joseph C. Brown, has been named to the superintend- 
ency. Dr. Brown’s death was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Socrery, January 27, 1945. 


Joun P. Minuigan, dean of instruction, New Jersey 
State Teachers College (Jersey City), will become 
supervising principal of publie schools, Glen Ridge 
(N. J.), July 1, sueceeding Milton W. Brown, who has 
accepted a similar post in West Orange (N. J.). 

STEPHEN DuaGan, director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Edueation, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
19, has resigned. 


Tue following resignations have been reported by 
Memphis (Tenn.) State College: Jennings B. Sanders, 
president, and John Oldham, dean, effective June 30; 
Henry M. Frizzell, head of the department of com- 
merce, who left in February because of ill health; 
aud John Franklin Locke, head of the department of 
mathematics, who has been on leave of absence for 
service in the Navy, and will accept a similar post in 
Birmingham (Ala.)-Southern College. 
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ASHBEL G. GULLIVER, dean, School of Law, Yale 
University, has resigned from his administrative post, 
but will continue on the staff of the school as echair- 
man of the Committee on Admissions. Wesley A. 
Sturges, professor of law, will continue as chairman 
of the school’s faculty until June 30. 


EUIzABETH MEGUIAR, adviser to women, University 
of Kansas, having reached the age of retirement, will 
relinquish administrative duties at the close of the 
academie year, but will continue her work as assistant 
professor of home economies. 


MarGaReT CUNNINGGIM, dean of women, Ripon 
(Wis.) College, has tendered her resigration to the 
college authorities. 


J. J. CRANE, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Washington (D. C.), retired, April 30, after nearly 
18 years in the post. 


Recent Deaths 


Rupotr Kacey, assistant professor of philosophy 
and acting director of the evening division, New York 
University, died, May 13, at the age of forty-one 
years. Dr. Kagey had served the university since 
1928 as instructor in philosophy, assistant professor, 
and (since 1943) head of the evening division. Under 
the pen name, Kurt Steel, he was the author of ten 
mystery stories. In 1941, he collaborated with Joseph 
W. Barlow, professor of Spanish, New York Univer- 
sity, on a mystery novel, “Noche Oscura en Lima,” 
which was prepared for use as a Spanish textbook. 


Vivian BLANCHE SMALL, president emeritus, Lake 
Erie College (Painesville, Ohio), died, May 14, at the 
age of sixty-nine years. Dr. Small had served as 
assistant (1896-98) in the Gorham (Me.) High 
School; teacher (1898-1901), Howe High School, 
Billerica (Mass.); instructor in Latin (1901-08) and 
associate professor (1908-09), Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege; and in the presidency of Lake Erie College 
(1909-41). 


Wii1am Wess Kemp, professor emeritus of edu- 
cation, University of California (Los Angeles), died, 
May 14, at the age of seventy-three years. Dr. Kemp 
had served as a teacher (1898-1903) in private sec- 
ondary schools; principal of schools (1903-04, 1905- 
06), Alameda (Calif.); director of training (1906- 
10), California State Normal School (now San Diego 
State College); professor of education and director 
of the summer sessions (1912-15), Montana State 
University; president (1920-23), California State 
Teachers College (now San Jose State College); and 
at the University of California as professor of school 
administration (1915-20), professor of education 
(1923-43), dean, School of Education (1923-39), and 
director, division of vocational education (1939-43). 
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DEATH MARCH OF THE STARS 
Our power to destroy came quickly. 
In but a moment in the aeonie seale of time 
We learned the dread secret of mutation— 
Matter to energy, energy to matter in endless cycles; 
The catalyst—mind, the human will. 


Cannot so great a potency 

Transcend the petty bombing of earth’s surface habi- 
tations 

And set our sphere aflame? 

Cannot a concentration of explosive might, 

Of bomb and superbomb 

On a scale terrestrial, 

Pull the cosmie trigger 

And in a titanie momentary flash, 

Glorious, without grief 

Because all the world would end together 

And suffering man would effect his own release, 

Blast our planet into glowing, lifeless asteroids? 


When time was young, ere sun and earth were born, 
Another, older, greater world existed, 

The first of an endless series. 

In another galaxy, inconceivably remote 

And immeasurably long ago, 

Living creatures, manlike, sentient 

And capable of love and hate, aspiration and despair 
Slowly evolved and struggled with their destiny 

In vain. They could not reconcile 

Freedom of will and collective welfare. 

Strife prevailed, and life grew black. 

They learned the secret of stellar cataclysm 

And destroyed their own dark star, 

Which blazed forth in a vast conflagration, 

Visible throughout the universe 

Until, after countless ages, its light penetrated 

Even to the forerunners of the dinosaurs. 


So arose the first nova, the first new star. 

Begotten in the orderly, mindless process of galactic 
growth, 

It ended by voluntary choice. 

Novae, some brighter than Sirius, 

Others, motes of star-dust in a Milky Way, 

Shone down upon our planet again and again, 

Millennium after millennium. 

In our own eentury-instant of eternity, novae, 

Unpredictable, glow like fireflies and disappear. 

Each nova tells the long progress of thinking beings 

To mastery of their environment but not themselves, 

And self-imposed destruction 




























When demagogues and tyrants, war and hate anj 
cruelty 
Made life insupportable. 


May not the surging novae be a token, 

The only decipherable sign since time began, 
From the Infinite, if we will but read? 

Is not the awesome record 

Of human or quasi-human failure and despair 
On other planets, other suns, other stellar systems 
A message that humanity is forever lost, 

Once it solves the mystery of atomic power, 
Unless it sloughs off its discord and its greed 
And rises to the challenge, 

Sees in itself the Chosen Planet, 

The first in all eternity to read the heavens’ sign, 
And so survives the dreadful power 

Of any small group of desperate men 

To annihilate all? 
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Or shall we join 
The death march of the stars? 
Puiuie A. KNowston Gir 
EDITOR, 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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UNDERMINING FAITH IN PUBLIC EDUCA- 
TION 

PROPAGANDA is a very dangerous instrument. By 
its very nature, propaganda has little concern for 
truth. A goal is set and assumed to be desirable, 
and whatever means are necessary to achieve that goal 
are considered acceptable. As a rule, a campaign of 
propaganda designed to bring about a particular end 
disregards the harm that may result from the cam- 
paign. 

Sometime during, or perhaps previous to, the recent 
war, the decision was reached by certain departments 
of our government that the United States should adopt 
universal military training as a peacetime prograll. 
Publie opinion deeply rooted in American history was 
evidently averse to such a program; henee, before it 
could be adopted, a great change had to be made in 
public opinion. This was a job for propagandists—0 
build a case by whatever means necessary for peat: 
time conscription. 

The means that have been used to build this cas 
are too numerous and complex to survey in detail her. 
Fear, national pride, self-defense, hatred—nearly al! 
the basic emotions have been appealed to. In tlt 
process, publie education has been continuously 4 
tacked both indirectly and directly. Considerable 
progress has been made toward undermining the 
publie’s faith in its educational system. 
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Those people who have planned and executed the 
propaganda for peacetime conscription may or may 
not have consciously determined to destroy faith in 
the educational effort of the country, but their case 
depended largely on diserediting the quality of Amer- 
ican youth, and that discrediting could be accom- 
plished only by showing that our educational system 
is faulty and inadequate. The next step was to show 
that this “deeadent and poorly trained” youth could 
be saved, and thus the country could be saved, only 
by sound military training for all. 

“The program of undermining public confidence in 
our edueation has been carried on largely by insinu- 
ation, unsupported assertion, and wide repetition of 
half-truths. A full analysis of this attack would re- 
quire a volume, but three illustrations will suffice to 
show its nature. 


(1) Wide publicity was given to the number of men 
rejected by our Armed Forces, the implication being that 
our manhood was in a desperate plight. These numbers 
are clearly meaningless unless other relevant facts are 
known. These facts, if available, were carefully held 
from the public. (a) What were the standards of selec- 
tion as compared to other wars and other nations? (b) 
Given equal standards how would rejections in this war 
compare with rejections in previous wars in which we 
have been engaged? (c) Standards being equal, how 
would our rejections compare with those of other na- 
tions? (d) What caused the rejections—hereditary de- 
fect, improper or inadequate medical care, nutrition be- 
fore and after birth, improper exercise, ete.? (e) Which 
of these causes could be remedied by education, and 
which could be affected by training after the 18th birth- 
day? Many good citizens have been almost in tears 
over the millions rejected. They shook their heads and 
wondered what our great nation is coming to. These 
meaningless numbers were given out to frighten and con- 
fuse. Relevant facts would very probably give a dif- 
ferent impression altogether. 

(2) Wide publicity was given to the reputed amount 
of illiteracy among the men examined for military ser- 
vice. This too is a relative matter. Facts available but 
carefully unpublicized indicate that great, almost re- 
markable, educational improvement had been made in 
educational status of service men when the two world 
wars are compared. Full comparative facts are needed 
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to show just what public education in America has done 
when judged by a meaningful standard rather than 
prejudiced assertion. And what are the facts on how 
American youth took to and achieved the learnings basic 
to the skills of modern war? If the propaganda were 
true, one wonders how we could have manned in record 
time a powerful and skillful war machine, to say nothing 
of producing in a miraculous way on the home front at 
the same time. 

(3) Then there has been no limit to the irresponsible 
talk about the undisciplined American youth. Allegedly, 
our American way had produced a generation of weak, 
disjointed, easygoing youth that would be a push-over 
for any well-disciplined enemy. It is strange that this 
line so loved by our enemies should be used seriously 
by those among us to deceive and confuse us. What of 
the boys of Guadalcanal, Iwo, Tarawa, and a thousand 
other critical places? What of the men who flew out 
of England, who invaded the ‘‘invincible’’ Fortress 
Europe, who held at Salerno, who swept like a storm 
across Western Europe? They were products of the 
American educational system. True, they disliked mili- 
tary life with its irritating officer caste system so con- 
trary to the heart of the America they love; true, they 
were a freedom-loving, independent-minded lot, quick to 
criticize anybody they thought to be wrong. We bred 
them, brought them up, educated them that way. And 
all the propaganda in the world can never offset the fact 
that these American boys born to and brought up in free- 
dom, although educated for a nobler cause, made the best 
soldiers in the world when the necessity arose. Those 
who have been inefficient and neglectful about demobili- 
zation are finding out that these American boys are still 
first of all free and independent-minded Americans who 
cannot be hushed up by any sort of artificial military 
regulation when their rights as Americans are concerned. 


Sufficient illustration has been given to show the 
nature of the propaganda used against education, and 
to show too how groundless it is. The point I am 
making is briefly this: Great effort has been made to 
discredit the American educational system. It is high 
time American educators uncovered the facts and gave 


them to the American public. 
E. V. PULLIAS 


DEAN, 
GEORGE PEPPERDINE COLLEGE, 
Los ANGELES 





ON PHILOSOPHERS AND PHILOSOPHIZING 

Ix his essay of fewer than 700 words, “In Defense 
of Philosophy” (ScHoon anp Society, February 16, 
146), Archie J. Bahm refers to Plato eight times. 
He opposes the historical approach on the ground 





that it sacrifices philosophy in the interest of “hero 
worship.” In the same issue David Snedden, in fewer 
than 250 words, contends that it is a “romantic and 
impracticable ideal” for us to assume that the non- 
philosopher, the physician, engineer, journalist, ete., 
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will have an understanding of the world we live in. 

Plato said that wise men and fools do not philoso- 
phize: for the former don’t need to and the latter can’t. 
In one of his confessions, Albert Einstein said he re- 
garded it as so much futility for a man to spend a 
lot of time reflecting on the meaning and goal of life. 
Goethe wrote these four lines: 


Wer Kunst und Wissenschaft besitzt 
Hat auch Religion; 

Wer diese beiden nicht besitzt, 
Der habe Religion. 


The basie ideas of Plato, Goethe, and Einstein are 
precisely the same. Their thought is discussed fully, 
and with approval, by Gustaf Hellstrém in his “Carl 
Heribert Malmros,” pages 552, 1931. This is a book 
such as has never been written in this country and 
probably never will be. It is a study of Malmros 
(1877-1930), a policeman in Sdéderas, neither a wise 
man nor a fool, a middle man, a policeman in a little 
place, who philosophized for fifty-three years—and 
then committed suicide. 

ALLEN W. PorTERFIELD 

TUCKAHOE, N. Y. 


ON THE ABSENCE OF AN OPENING PRAYER 
AT THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 
W. C. Ruepicer, in ScHoot anp Society, March 9, 

1946, page 171, alludes to the reference by Father 


Wise to lack of prayers at the opening of the Sa) 
Francisco Conference and to his statement that neglect 
of formal prayer there was “a victory for the irre. 
ligious.” 

Most of us have prayed under a variety of cireyp. 
stances; and, sometimes, with the object of bringing 
an audience around to our point of view. The Rey. 
erend Edward Scribner Cobb, a retired missionary to 
Japan, once told me of an incident of the latter type, 

As I recall the story, the American Board desired 
the Japan Mission to follow a certain policy which 
was opposed by the mission. To put across its point 
of view, the board sent a man out to Japan—where , 
meeting of the mission was arranged. Upon the open. 
ing of the meeting, this man ealled for prayer by 
himself: “Let us take this matter to God in prayer,” 
or something similar. Whereupon, Frank A. Lon. 
bard, something of a psychologist and a member of 
the mission, quickly interposed, saying, “Not mueh; 
you’re not going to put the Lord on your side at the 
very beginning of the meeting!” And opening prayer 
was omitted! How the matter was resolved, I don't 
remember. 

Perhaps the reason prayer was omitted at San 
Francisco was fear lest Molotov might want to lead! 
At least, Father Wise should consider that possibility! 


CHARLES Roger Hicks 


HEAD OF HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE 28TH CONFERENCE OF NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF DEANS AND 
ADVISERS OF MEN 
THE 28th Anniversary Conference of the National 
Association of Deans and Advisers of Men was held 
at Purdue University, April 17-20, 1946. One hun- 
dred forty-five representatives of colleges and univer- 
sities in 38 states were in attendance. Earl J. Miller, 
dean of men, University of California (Los Angeles), 
president of the association, presided over the ses- 
sions, which were held at the Purdue Memorial Union. 

The keynote speech of the conference was given 
by L. K. Neidlinger, dean of men, Dartmouth College, 
speaking on “The Problems of Reconversion.” All 
sessions devoted particular attention to questions re- 
lating to the changing situation in educational insti- 
tutions brought about by the return of large numbers 

of veterans to the colleges and universities. 

Seven prepared papers were presented to the con- 
ference. Ralph B. Gregg, professor of law, Indiana 


University, and judge advocate general of the Amer- 
ican Legion, discussed “Veterans Organizations.” 
“Student Self Government,” with the implications of 
veterans’ participation, was read by F. C. Baldwin, 
dean of men, Cornell University. “Fraternities on the 
Postwar Campus” was the subject of the paper 0 
Maurice Jacobs, Philadelphia, president of the Ne- 
tional Interfraternity Conference. Three papers 0 
postwar housing were presented by S. Earl Thomp- 
son, director of student housing, University of Illinois 
speaking on “Programs of Student Housing”; Rober 
Stewart, vice-president and controller, Purdue Univer: 
sity, on “University Owned and Operated Housing 
Projects”; and Robert M. Sentman, special assistatt 
to the director of Region III, FHA, Chicago, on “Fet- 
eral Assistance in Solving Housing Problems fot 
Educational Institutions.” A diseussion of “Veterats 
Affairs and Problems” was conducted by Donfred 
Gardner, dean of men, University of Akron, the 
speaker on this conference being A. J. Murphy, 
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sultant, Office of Voeational Rehabilitation and Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

Discussions of these formal papers were led by 
J. H. Newman, dean of men, University of Virginia; 
Kenneth Little, associate professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; J. A. Bursley, dean of men, 
University of Michigan; Wray Congdon, dean of 
men, Lehigh University; Arden French, dean of men, 
Louisiana State University; Robert E. Bates, dean 
of men, Indiana University; R. C. Beaty, dean of 
men, University of Florida; J. L. Bostwick, dean of 
men, University of New Mexico; and Major B. C. 
Daly, University of Wyoming. 

Chairmen of sectional meetings for discussions of 
problems particularly appropriate for institutions of 
various enrollments were led by Donald DuShane, 
dean of men, Lawrence College (Appleton, Wis.) ; 
B. E. Warden, dean of men, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; and C. Woody Thompson, dean of men, 
State University of Iowa. Speakers at the annual 
banquet were Frederick L. Hovde, president, Purdue 
University; and Seott H. Goodnight, dean emeritus, 
University of Wisconsin. 

As a part of the program, the conference made a 
pilgrimage to Stanley Coulter Hall on the Purdue 
campus, where Dean Miller placed a wreath on the 
bronze relief of Dean Coulter, who was for many 
years dean of men, Purdue University, and a past 
president of the association. 

Officers of the association elected for 1946-47 were: 
Arno Nowotny, dean of men, University of Texas, 
president; Dean Neidlinger, Dartmouth College, vice- 
president; and Fred H. Turner, dean of men, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, seeretary-treasurer. Members of the 
Executive Committee named at the meeting were 
Deans Miller; Newman; Wesley P. Lloyd, Brigham 
Young University; E. F. Bosworth, Oberlin (Ohio) 
College; Garner Hubbell, the Principia College (Elsah, 
Ill.); and George Small, University of Tulsa. 

The 1947 meeting of the association will be held at 
the University of Michigan. 

Frep H. TURNER 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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Brooks, B. MARIAN, AND Harry A. Brown. Music Edu- 
cation in the Elementary School. Pp. 376. American 
Book Company. 1946. $3.50. 

A textbook, employing the “dynamic concepts of the new 
education as applied to music education in the elementary 
school,” that should prove especially useful in teacher-edu- 
cation institutions, colleges, universities, colleges of music, 
and all other institutions in which courses in this field are 
offered. A thorough and comprehensive study of the prin- 
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ciples of the “new music education,” with a brief his- 
torical study of the progress of music teaching and ex- 
cellent suggestions for the future of music in helping to 
bring about a better world. Well indexed, with a well- 
selected bibliography, this book should prove valuable to 
teachers of music everywhere. . 


CoKER, W. C. (editor). Studies in Science. Pp. 375. 
University of North Carolina Press. 1946. $3.00. 
This book first appeared as the sesquicentennial issue of 
the Journal of the Elisha Mitchell Scientific Society. It 
offers representative work from the schools of medicine, 
pharmacy, and public health of the university. 


‘CARLSON, WILLIAM H. (chairman). 
sity Libraries and Librarianships. 
braries Series, No. 6. Pp. 152. 
Association, Chicago. 1946. $2.50. 

An examination of the present status and some proposals 
for the future development of college and university li- 
braries and librarianship, which has been prepared by the 

College and University Postwar Planning Committee of the 
a and the Association of College and Reference Li- 
raries. 


College and Univer- 
Planning for Li- 
American Library 


A College Program in Action; A Review of Working 
Principles at Columbia College. Pp. 175. Columbia 
University Press. 1946. $2.00. 

Produced by the Committee on Plans, this book presents 
the experience of 25 years of general education at Colum- 
bia College. 

a 


FLEMING, BERNARD J., KATHLEEN E, Frasca, LAWRENCE 
J. MANNION, AND AusTIN S. MurpHy. The Social 
Studies Review Book. Pp. vi+313. The Declan X. 
MeMullen Company, 225 Broadway, New York 7. 
1946. $.93 net to schools. 

An outline of economics, world history, American history, 
and American problems for use in the high schools; in- 
cludes New York State Regents examinations and scaled 
answers graded by New York State Education Department 
examiners. To be reviewed later in ScHOOL AND Sociery. 


HERMANS, MABEL C., AND MARJORIE NICHOLS SHEA, 

New Studies in Grammar. Pp. 496. Henry Holt and 
Company. 1946. $1.68. 
The authors have put the principles of correct writing and 
speaking to work in subject matter of real interest to high- 
school boys and girls and have succeeded in eliminating the 
deadly drills so dreaded by most pupils. 


* 
JOHNSON, WILLIAM H., AND LouIsS V. NEWKIRK. Gen- 
eral Woodworking. Pp. vii+283. Macmillan. 1946. 


$2.00. 
This volume is a pupil text in general woodworking and 
gives basic introduction to carpentry, cabinetmaking, pat- 
ternmaking, and carving. 

e 


John Britain—Postwar. Unpaged. British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 1946. 
An illustrated booklet showing British development since 
the war. 

2 


Le Duc, THomas. Piety and Intellect at Amherst Col- 

lege, 1865-1912. Pp.165. Columbia University Press. 
1946. $2.00. 
This presentation of ideas and ideals prevalent at the col- 
lege during the latter part of the 19th century contributes 
to ‘“‘the current discussion of the purpose and function of 
the undergraduate liberal-arts college.” 


NATHANSON, JEROME (editor). Science for Democracy. 
Pp. x+170. King’s Crown Press, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1946. $2.50. 


Papers from the 3d Conference on the Scientific Spirit and 
Democratie Faith which deal with the philosophical prob- 
lem ¥ our time: how can science be harnessed to democ- 
racy 
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OpuM, HowArp W., AND KATHARINE JOCHER (editors). 

In Search of the Regional Balance of America. Pp. 
162. University of North Carolina Press. 1946. 
$3.00. 
This book, one of the university’s sesquicentennial pub- 
lications, emphasizes the South’s program for increasingly 
greater opportunity and better balanced economy and cul- 
ture between the white and Negro peoples. 


REEDER, WARD G. Campaigns for School Taxes. Pp. 
112. Maemillan. 1946. $2.20. 
A manual for conducting campaigns to obtain additional 
revenue for the schools. 


““Sociological Foundations of the Psychiatric Disorders 
of Childhood.’’ Proceedings of the 12th Institute of 
the Child Research Clinic of the Woods School, Lang- 
horne, Pa. Pp. 125. Published by the school. 1945. 
A collection of papers presented at the 12th Institute of 
the Exceptional Child, held in Durham (N. C.), November 
2, 1945, sponsored jointly by the School of Medicine, Duke 
University, and the Child Research Clinic of the Woods 
School, of which Irene 8S. Seipt is director. 


TEAGARDEN, FLORENCE M. Child Psychology for Profes- 
sional Workers. Pp. xxii+613. Prentice-Hall. 1946. 
$3.75. 

A revision of the original book, published in 1940, includ- 
ing a discussion of the most recent discoveries and theories 











in the field. It should prove of as great value t 
and universities as the early edition. © colleges 


WHITEFORD, WILLIAM G. (editor). Art for Young 
America. Pp. 286. Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill, 
1946. $2.60. 
The text of this book is by Florence W. Nicholas, Mabel 
B. Trilling, and Margaret Lee, all of the Carnegie Institut, 
of Pittsburgh, in collaboration with Elmer A, Stephan 
former director of art education in the Pittsburgh schools: 
It offers a broad course in art which meets the demand 


of the present day. Beautifully illustrated. Indexed, VC 





QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 1223 
Member—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 
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ust Dublished 


Educating America’s Children 


Elementary School Curriculum and Methods 
By FAY ADAMS, University of Southern California 


THOROUGH, up-to-date text clarifying the objectives, materials and pro- 


cedures in the teaching of elementary school. A major objective is to 
help teachers appreciate the importance of the fact that each generation must 
interpret its standards and aims in terms of the tenor of the times. The 
author describes the methods used to develop good citizens—good in the sense 
that they have freedom and opportunity to develop their capacities to enjoy 
life while enriching lives of others. The book describes and illustrates the 
organization and use of educational activities through which genuinely demo- 
cratic living emerges. Every effort has been made to provide practical and 
usable techniques and methods for the teacher. 


490 pages $3.75 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street New York 10, N. Y. 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Chairman. 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 
PAUL KLAPPER, President, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y¥. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of Cincinnati 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, New York State Commissioner of Education 
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